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PREFACE 


Toe following lectures were given by 
the special desire of the Warden, the 
Diocesan Missioner, to members of the 
Society of Women Workers in the Diocese of 
Lichfield at their South Staffordshire centre, 
St. Michael’s Home, Wolverhampton, in the 
early spring of the present year. 

The addresses were delivered from brief 
headings with references at hand; but dis- 
cussion and interest were so keen, and the 
welcome of new light and fresh treatment so 
obvious, that the request of the small audience 
was unanimous that the lectures should have a 
more permanent form in order to reach a wider 
public. 

They are now prepared for publication with 
the heartfelt hope that they may prove helpful 
and illuminating to the many who realise that 


the doctrines of the Christian religion require ! 


to-day new methods of approach, by reason of 
the changed outlook and broader education of 
the modern layman, whether definitely a ‘ Church 


worker’ or not. —_ 


Epwarp Wm. WINSTANLEY. 


RoosenpaaL, WoLVERHAMPTON. 
Holy Week, 1916. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


LECTURE 1. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Mee than once I have been asked to 
deliver to you a series of addresses on 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. I 
have acceded to the request with considerable 
reluctance, not only because I have not had 
occasion previously to give what might be 
called non-technical lectures to lay-folk on that 
great and solemn subject, but because it is so 
profoundly difficult to dissociate the theme 
from the highly specialised terminology—philo- 
sophical for the most part—which has become 
attached to it during the doctrinal construction 
and the theological controversies of many cen- 
turies, a language which is both unfamiliar in 
itself and not understood by the plain man 
to-day. 

It will be therefore my endeavour to treat 
in relatively simple words of several important 
aspects of the doctrine of the Incarnation as 
suggested by the chief titles applied by the 
primitive Christians to Jesus. From the con- 
sideration of these, we may in some measure 
apprehend more fully the great fact, and attain 
to some revaluation of its practical meaning 
for ourselves as present-day workers together 


with God. 
If 
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It will, I feel, be wiser and more beneficial 
for us, experimentally and devotionally, to 
avoid any attempt to elucidate-the problem of 
the mystery of the Incarnation, of which the 
How? and the Why? of it are parts. For 
these are matters which are beyond our ken, 
and must, so far as I can see, remain so. The 
most reverent Christian intellects have not 
risen above pious speculation in striving to 
explain such deep things of God. We believe 
the fact that ‘ the Word became flesh,’ that the 
Divine ‘tabernacled among us,’ entered into 
human life in Jesus of Nazareth, or we should 
not indeed be Christians. 

There are, of course, many ways in which 
the doctrine of the Incarnation might be treated, 
but I am not aware that it has ever been dealt 
with in the brief and comparatively simple 
manner in which I am now attempting to 
present it to you. Let us address ourselves to 
the manifestation which is the Incarnation, 
itself the core of Christianity, and strive to 
realise how the Master, as the result of the 
revelation, came to be apprehended—although 
not necessarily in this order nor yet all at once 
—as Man, Messiah, Son, Lord, God. 

Afterwards we may profitably indicate some 
lines of thought which may assist us to appro- 
priate the effect of the Incarnation for our in- 
ward life and our outward work. But first of 
all, in order to gain the proper background and 
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setting, it is needful to consider what were the 
expectations of the Jews concerning a coming 
representative of God, especially those current 
during the centuries immediately preceding 
¢ : b 

the days of Herod the king. 


THE ANTICIPATION 


When we begin to inquire what sort of ex- 
pectations concerning a personal Deliverer were 
cherished by the Jews before the birth of Jesus, 
we must not hope to find detailed and exact 
predictions about the person and work of a 
Redeemer, such as used to be sought for in 
the Old Testament in bygone days. Moreover, 
we realise now that in order to gain a com- 
prehensive survey we must see what the Apocry- 
phal and Pseudepigraphical writings teach us 
as regards the anticipations prevalent during 
the period between the Testaments, the second 
term signifying those composed under the pro- 
tection of another name, that of some patriarch 
or leader of old, in order to gain currency for 
the books after the closing of the Prophetic 
canon. But this involves some overlapping, 
seeing that it is generally recognised now that 
portions of the Old Testament come themselves 
from a time as near the Incarnation as the 
second century before Christ. 

For the most part it is correct to say that 
the expectations of the combining in one Person 
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of both divine and human attributes and func- 
tions cluster round the figure of the Messiah, 
the Anointed. Occasionally there is a hint of 
a prophetic personality, such as the promised 
one of whom Moses spake (Deut. xviil.), or in 
the famous songs of the Servant of Yahweh— 
that courtier-slave title for the ideal Israel, 
which only the loyal minority deserved—in 
the latter part of the book of Isaiah; and these 
culminate in the vivid and poignant picture of 
his vicarious and redemptive sufferings, although 
the passage (liil.) was not traditionally regarded 
as Messianic. Again, we have the figure of an 
ideal priest, probably Simon the Maccabee, 
Levitical, yet also kingly, made ‘ ruler and high- 
priest for ever,’ in Psalm cx. But the dominant 
and most popular conception is that of the 
Messianic king, a wistful idealisation projected 
into the future of the monarch of old, whose 
very unction implied endowment with super- 
natural qualities. From the tribe of Judah he 
would spring, and he would be also a son of 
David. This at least was the prevailing expecta- 
tion wherever a human ruler was looked for. 
The former idea is probably traceable to the 
prophetic poem, the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 
xlix.), the latter to the promise of an eternal 
kingdom to David’s son (2 Sam. vii.). Differ- 
ent aspects are Siakae ncte in different periods. 
For example, Hosea might point to an. ideal 
head, a second David (i., iii.) ; or Micah to the 
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birth of a ruler from Bethlehem, like David of 
old (v.); or Isaiah to a righteously governing 
prince (ix., xi.), a king, yet also a man (xxxii.). 
The Psalmists, too, were wont to delineate an 
idealised monarch (¢.g., 11., xxi., xlv., 1xi., Lxxii.) ; 
and in the post-exilic Prophets we have ‘ my 
servant the Shoot’ as the promised figure in 
Zechariah (iii., vi., reminiscent of the Shoot in 
Jeremiah (xxili.) designated ‘the Lord our 
Righteousness ’), which is in strong contrast 
with the conception in the later composed portion 
of the book (ix.) of a righteous and humble king 
who comes in peace; while the ‘ messenger ’ 
of Malachi (iii.) may signify a Messianic preparer 
for the advent of God. 

But it is in that interval which our fathers 
thought to be one of unbroken silence, when 
prophecy was dumb, that there were accom- 
plished, as we now know, great developments 
of religious thought, not only in the doctrine 
of the Resurrection and of the Kingdom of God, 
but also in the general conception of ‘the 
Coming One,’ to use a later term. It was in the 
latter portion of this period of successive oppres- 
sion, freedom and humiliation, that the popular 
idea of a militant and conquering Messiah, son 
of David, became fixed ; more especially in the 
literature of the nearer Maccabean times, after 
the hope that one of that family would prove 
to be the Anointed had faded, and later on, 
when the Roman yoke was placed upon the 
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Jews in the first century B.c. by Pompey the 
Great. For example, in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, that of Levi (viil., xviii.) 
acclaims a new priest and prophet as well as 
king, probably John Hyrcanus himself; while 
the later Testament of Judah (xxiv.) looks for 
a scion of that tribe to be a rod of righteousness 
to the Gentiles, to judge but also to save; and 
again, one of the Psalms of Solomon (or of the 
Pharisees, xvil., from the middle of the first cen- 
tury B.C.) reverts with more fulness to the older 
view, anticipating a king, son of David, who 
would overcome unrighteous rulers, purge Jeru- 
salem, and purify Israel, until all should become 
sons of God. Thus, speaking generally, al- 
though we may discover in the Incarnation a 
key to Jewish prophecies, the expectations of a 
Messiah were mostly of a purely human and 
nationalistic character, predominantly selfish in 
their idea of salvation. 

There is another aspect of expectation, 
however, which must be noticed in passing. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the extra- 
canonical writings, a strong stream of evidence 
is discoverable to the effect that an advent of 
God himself was anticipated. Thus it is note- 
worthy that there is no hint of a Messiah in 
Amos, Joel, Daniel, etc., or in parts of the 
Isaianic collection. Some apocryphal books also, 
Maccabees, Judith, Wisdom, etc., and some of 
those written under an ancient worthy’s name 
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lack the figure entirely. The Messiah is naturally 
absent when Yahweh is expected to come in 
person to Zion and set up his eternal kingdom ; 
- only in Ezekiel (xxxiv., xxxvi. f.) does a Davidic 
prince or king seem to be conjoined. And 
sometimes the Messianic reign is but temporary 
and preparatory to the establishment of the 
divine kingdom, which itself involved a new 
creation. This development was very natural 
when conditions had become so evil that all 
hope was abandoned that the kingdom of God 
could be set up on this present earth; and the 
change would be brought about either suddenly 
or by slow degrees. 

It remains for us to consider another and 
less familiar element of Jewish anticipation, one 
whose value has only been appreciated in recent 
years, and which is of the utmost importance 
both as a source of, and a frame for, the teaching 
of Jesus concerning himself. This is the extra- 
canonical conception of a heavenly Messiah ; 
one neither God nor man, not earth-born but 
revealed, the Elect One, the Son of Man. It is 
doubtless based on the prophecy in Daniel (vii.) 
of the son of man figure (whatever be its pre- 
vious history), typifying Israel, the kingdom of 
the saints. But this symbol of a man instead 
of a beast, such as was utilised for the heathen 
world-powers, becomes in part of the literature 
which bears the name of Enoch, the Parables 
(Ethiopic Enoch, xxxvii.—lxxi.), a supernatural 
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being, pre-existent (xlviii.) and eternal (xlix.), 
hidden with God from the beginning (lxii.), 
universal in his rule (lxii.), having all judgment 
delegated to him ([xix.). He will sit glorified 
on God’s throne (li.), judging angels and men 
(Ixi.), slaying by the word of his mouth, but 
living with the saved eternally, who are clothed 
in spiritual garments of lite (Ixii.). 

Moreover, the titles ascribed to him, although 
possibly derived originally from different tradi- 
tional sources, exhibit at once the intimate 
connexion which they have with our Lord’s self- 
designation, and with the terms applied to him 
in the New Testament writings. Thus we have 
the Messiah, the Righteous One, the Chosen 
(or Elect) One, as well as the Son of Man; the 
last two appearing most frequently. Although 
we cannot be sure that it was at all generally 
identified with the patriotic and victorious 
Messiah of popular expectation, this evidently 
personal figure of a heavenly being must 
have been familiar to Jesus, and it seems to 
have provided him with the most fitting 
medium for transforming and spiritualising the 
nationalistic and crude Messianic ideas which 
obtained among his contemporaries. The 
Enochic doctrine is, as may easily be recognised, 
unique in Jewish literature, and it is not surpris- 
ing that for his kingdom this Son of Man requires 
a new heaven and a new earth (xlv.), for it is 
eternal, as also are its citizens (lviii.). 
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To conclude briefly. Enough has been said 
to show that each of these different aspects 
which have been mentioned in connexion with 
a hoped-for Figure, sometimes wholly human, 
sometimes quasi-divine, afford us hints and fore- 
gleams of the Personality revealed in the Gospel 
narratives; but no consistent portraiture is 
obtainable therefrom. And in no one form of 
the anticipation, nor indeed in all of the concep- 
tions taken together, do we attain to the fulness 
of the claims made by the Master himself, 
directly or by implication, to exercise functions 
traditionally reserved for God alone. Nor again 
does any one of them combine traits of great- 
ness and service, of majesty and humility, super- 
human and yet human, as Jesus appears to do 
when he conjoins in his mind, his activities and 
his words characteristics both of the suffering 
Servant and of the glorious Son of Man. 
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LECTURE Il. 


THE REVELATION (4) AS MAN 
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LECTURE I. 


THE REVELATION (4) AS MAN 


E have surveyed the main lines of 
W Jewish expectation. We have seen 
that for the majority of the people 
the Messiah was sure to come, however in- 
adequately from the Christian point of view 
he was portrayed, however the delineation was 
cumbered by nationalistic and materialistic 
conceptions. It is necessary now to start with 
the lowest term of the series of titles, in order 
to realise first of all that our Lord was truly 
man, or there would have been no real Incarna- 
tion, no full atonement. 

Perhaps it may be felt that the close of a 
period of Christian thought which has been 
signalised by the ‘ back to Christ? movement, 
and has witnessed the careful and minute in- 
vestigation of the life of ‘ the historical Jesus,’ 
is not a time when it is needful to emphasise, 
as we are now doing, the fact that the Redeemer 
was really man, as Ignatius impressed on his 
readers and the Definition of Chalcedon testified. 
But in popular religion, the belief of the ordinary 
unlearned Christian, there has always been, and 
there is still, the danger of a misplaced reverence, 
a sentimental devoutness, obscuring the har- 
monious union of the two elements or natures 
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in the one incarnate life, the divine and the 
human in one Personality. 

There is ample evidence of this peril during 
the creative period of Christian doctrine. It 
existed, ¢.g., in the second century, because of 
the widespread Doketic opinion, which deemed 
the spiritual being of the Lord, whom the faithful 
knew and adored, too sacred to endure real 
human life and suffering, and regarded the nature 
of flesh and blood as an accommodation, a mere 
semblance for the purpose of manifestation ; 
and in the fourth century, because of the Apol- 
linarian teaching, that Christ was the Logos 
incarnate, the divine Word taking the place of a 
human mind, thus rendering Jesus not truly 
and completely man; and in the next century, 
through the doctrine of Eutyches, according to 
which the human was simply absorbed into the 
divine nature with which it was united, and so 
the Founder was solely divine and not human 
in any real sense at all. Some corrective to this 
strongly marked tendency of Christian piety 
may be noticed in our own Articles of Religion, 
wherein the second emphasises the fact that 
our Lord was ‘ very Man,’ and the fourth indeed 
exceeds the general teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in its materialistic doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. Thus the very natural inclination of 
Christian experience has been to obscure the 
reality of the humanity as disclosed in the 
Gospel records. 
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Jesus was born about 6 B.c., and his birth 
was a real one, as that of others: ‘born of a 
woman’ in God’s due season, ‘in the fulness 
of time’; called a man of Nazareth, although 
Bethlehem was the traditional scene of the 
Nativity ; reckoned of Davidic descent accord- 
ing to the genealogies, whatever may have been 
made known privately and locally, or believed 
and taught in later days, concerning the ante- 
cedents and accompaniments of that birth, 
coloured by Jewish or Greek pre-conceptions. 
And the Infant was named after the leader of 
the people of old into the land of promise. 

Using the popular division of Personality, 
a careful study of the Gospel narratives reveals 
that he had a human body and a human soul. 
A human body, which, we are told, developed 
mentally and physically ; ‘ advanced in wisdom 
and stature, grew and waxed strong, becoming 
full of wisdom’; and he “learned obedience’ 
like the rest of us through experience. The 
Boy would be trained in the sacred writings, 
themselves a liberal education for every Jew, 
both in pious home and synagogue; and a few 
minutes’ climb would bring him to one of the 
grandest sights of Palestine, the battle-ground 
of centuries spread out before him, a scene full 
of memories, alike historical and religious, and 
also of patriotic inspiration. Then in the Temple 
there seems to have been for him a consciousness 
of Fatherhood different from the fanatical faith 
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of others, and a sense of spiritual values out- 
weighing the sufficiency of the letter. 

In brief, as a man he was subject to the 
normal necessities and ordinary weaknesses of 
our flesh which he shared ; hungering and thirst- 
ing, eating and drinking ; succumbing to fatigue 
and pain, and finally death, and that a real 
death (‘ buried’), set in the world’s history in 
the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. Poor, 
according to our standards, one of a household 
with four brothers who are named, and at least 
two sisters, as well as his mother (Mark vi. 3). 
Reckoned son of a carpenter, and himself a 
carpenter or builder, thus hallowing all human 
toil; then, after the incalculable experience at 
his baptism, when John the Baptiser had been 
imprisoned, he went forth as a wandering 
prophet, first as a solitary itinerant, then with 
a little school of intimate adherents, and risked all 
privations for the supreme end of his preaching, 
dependent on the offerings of his followers. He 
was a man with a mission, with a message 
which he knew to be true, which was confined 
wholly to his own people. 

Jesus had a truly human soul. He was 
stirred with our emotions and affections, and 
loved men and women with a yearning tender- 
ness; ever tolerant of interruption, exhibiting 
his wondrous patience; ever compassionate to 
the individual sufferer, manifesting the wealth 
of his love, as well as to the multitudes that 
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hung upon his words, arresting and_ pictorial 
as they were, but direct and singularly simple. 
Yet in this profound pity there was no weak 
softness ; there was inherent in the character 
of the Man of Nazareth unflinching sternness, 
even to scathing denunciation, unfailing firm- 
ness of resolve, unwavering confidence, righteous 
wrath that flashed out in a glance, or came 
to expression in fiery speech, masculine vigour 
combined with feminine gentleness. Grief and 
disappointment welled up within him at the 
vacillation of would-be adherents, at the fore- 
seen fate of the city which he loved, at the fall 
of his own treacherous friend and disciple. 
Yet withal, perfectly surrendered to the 
will of his Father—and herein an example for 
men to follow, and become also ‘sons of God’ 
—he did all things that were well-pleasing to 
him, and so was sinless. ‘He knew no sin,’ 
although he was ‘in all points tempted like as 
-we are, yet’ he was ‘without sin.’ There is 
no trace of repentance or regret, no conscious- 
ness of sin. Not that he was as man incapable 
of sinning, as some came to teach, and many 
Christians to-day would claim, out of mistaken 
reverence ; else were his humanity but partial 
and unreal, and our self-identification with his 
filial devotion and perfect obedience vain. He 
was tempted, truly tempted, to use his will, 
and the power which he was conscious of possess- 
ing, for selfish ends ; not only in that symbolic 
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accumulation of poignant testing in threefold 
form, but again and again to the end, even to 
that last trial of the Garden agony. 

Elated, yet baffled, by the rapid popularity 
of the first months of his ministry, the Master 
was bitterly disappointed—and St. Mark’s re- 
cord frankly admits failure and disillusionment 
—at the defections of followers. Temporarily 
exiled by the force of the growing hostility and 
opposition of the religious authorities, he was 
compelled by hard circumstances to relinquish 
the preparing of a people, who did not as a 
whole respond to the summons to repentance, 
for the smaller but more permanently effective 
work, the training of a little school, the nucleus 
of the Church that was to be. 

Again, as Man, his sense of vocation, which 
was perhaps a vague stirring of the soul for the 
boy in the Temple, was roused afresh by the 
Baptist’s revival, and he associated himself 
with his fellows who flocked to receive the 
baptismal seal against the imminent judgment 
which was traditionally inseparable from the 
coming kingdom. And he found in that ex- 
perience both the confirmation of his call and 
the confidence to fulfil it. 

As Man, he used as the vehicle of intercourse 
with his Father prayer, both private and public, 
corporate and individual, on the hillside at 
night time, in the synagogue or in the Temple 
by day. In this constant employment of direc- 
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tion by, and submission in, prayer—not only 
communing with, but waiting upon and listening 
to, God—we may rightly discern alike the root 
and fruit of that growth to complete conscious- 
ness of sonship which was peculiarly his own. 
And this was the secret power of that perfect 

oise of character, that unfailing harmony with 
God’s will, the source of that unflinching trust 
yet absolute obedience, which are so evident 
in his fully human experience. 

To utilise for a moment a term from the 
later philosophic definition of Christian belief ; 
just as he was not merely of like, but of the 
same essence with the Father, so he was not 
similar to, but of the same essence, ‘ consub- 
stantial’ with ourselves. Even in the fourth 
Gospel, when the Church was grasping the 
divinity, and little anxious to ‘know him any 
more after the flesh,’ the humanity is still real 
—tired, weeping, thirsting, sorrowing at pain 
and ill—although the earthly life is but a 
‘tabernacling, a temporary stage in a glorious 
existence which was soon to be resumed. Thus 
through positive harmony and negative sinless- 
ness, his complete manhood possesses an exem- 
plary, a compelling moral potency through the 
ages for those who bear his name, as the perfect 
man, the supreme pattern for ‘ the child of God.’ 

But there are important implications involved 
in all this, which must not remain unnoticed, 
and consequences which we must not overlook. 
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The mental limitations in the complete humanit 
(part of the ‘ Kenosis’ or ‘self-emptying 
problem) must be recognised and not minimisec 
They are patent in the Gospel narratives, perhap 
most of all in that of St. Mark, the closest t 
the history and yet till recently least popula 
and most neglected by Christians, who at firs 
looked forward to the glorious appearing rathe 
than backward to the humble life. For example 
the Master manifests astonishment at the wan 
of faith which hampers his merciful activitie 
among the folk of his old home; he seeks in 
formation, like any of us, from others, concernin 
a sick case or the burial-place of a friend, o 
gains it by personal investigation. Even o 
‘the day or hour’ of that divine consummatio! 
which he foresaw and foretold, he admits tha 
he has no knowledge. He apparently share 
the view of the universe which was curren 
among his people and generation; one tha 
was very petty and mistaken, compared eve! 
with our small knowledge of the starry depth 
of the spangled heavens ; it was a strange out 
look in what is to us a strange far-off time 
Moreover, in his sayings there is alike manifestec 
by him the sense of immediacy typical of th 
unified life of the mystic, and the foreshortening 
of the future typical of the prophet. Thus, a: 
they are apt to do, in contrast with his suprem« 
intuitive grasp of spiritual and moral values 
he proves, historically speaking, to be incorrect 
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For instance, in regard of the occasion and form 
of his own glorious vindication in the sight of 
men, he adopts what is to us moderns the naive 
realism of a heavenly spectacle to occur within 
the lifetime of his own generation. 

The subject is wide, but enough has been 
said to show that the first aspect of the Incarna- 
tion needful to be grasped, essential to faith 
and practice, for salvation and for imitation 
alike, is the reality of the humanity. So he 
was called by the Apostles after the transforming 
experience of Pentecost, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God’ (Acts ii. 22), ‘ holy 
and righteous’ (ili. 14), and by St. Paul at a 
much later period ‘the man Christ Jesus’ 
(1. Tim. i. 5). But the Christians soon found 
that humanity alone was quite insufficient to 
account for the unique impression of his person- 
ality. 
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LECTURE III. 


THE REVELATION (8) AS MESSIAH 


T has seemed expedient to establish at some 
[ec the reality of the humanity of the 

incarnate Lord before tracing consecutively 
other stages in the gradual apprehension of the 
significance of the personality of the Prophet 
of Nazareth, according as his disciples strove 
to bring to utterance the profound and unique 
impression which their constant and intimate 
companionship with him ‘in the days of his 
flesh? had produced upon them. The primary 
conclusion to which they came among them- 
selves, although only with full certainty after 
the Resurrection, and the one which formed 
the burden of their initial preaching to their 
brother Jews, was that this Jesus of their personal 
knowledge was none other than the expected 
Messiah ; in brief, that the Christ was Jesus. 
It was this identification, this belief, which 
marked them off from all their co-religionists, 
and constituted them the first ‘Christian’ 
Jews—to use before the time a term originally 
coined by outsiders at Antioch. 

Seeing that we have considered in the open- 
ing lecture the main features of Jewish expecta- 
tion as to the Messiah, the treatment of this 
portion of our subject will be comparatively 
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short. We can start with the distinctively 
Christian judgment. But how had the disciples 
arrived at this judgment ? 

I. First of all, there were our Lord’s own 
claims to be the Messiah, or more accurately, 
to be Messiah-designate. But these were not 
obtruded. In fact they were of set purpose 
kept in the background. For Jesus came forth 
with the message of the Kingdom of God rather 
than with any public declaration concerning 
the person of the anointed King. Doubtless 
he was conscious of his divine appointment to 
be the Messiah, and that openly and gloriously, 
when God should establish the Kingdom: that 
was inseparably linked with his certitude of a 
distinctive sonship, and is manifested in the 
baptismal experience and also by implication 
in that of the Transfiguration. 

But just as his conception of the Kingdom 
was very different from that of popular anticipa- 
tions, and demanded a thorough inward change, 
so too his view of his own Messianic office was 
still more divergent from that of the militant 
and victorious son of David which was character- 
istic of his people’s desires and hopes. Indeed, 
he did not call himself by that title, even though 
he showed that the expected son of David was 
one much greater than the idealised king of old 
(Mark xii. 35 ff.). Thus he left the impression 
of his personality, his teaching by parable and 
aphorism, and his wondrous works, to bear 
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fruit within his disciples. And so the unspoken 
claims sink into and permeate their minds until 
the great confession, uttered by St. Peter, came 
to expression in response to the direct question 
put by the Master near Cesarea Philippi, ‘ Who 
do you say that I am?’ (Mark viii. 29). And 
then silence was deliberately enjoined, and he 
proceeded to unfold to them what was to the 
apostles the novel and startling principle of a 
suffering Messiah. Whether their failure to 
understand was due to the teaching having been 
more veiled than as is recorded, or to their own 
dulness, as is suggested in the narratives, does 
not concern us here. 

Now it is uncertain that the so-called Tri- 
umphal Entry had originally any Messianic 
significance, and our Lord makes no recorded 
comment on the meaning of the cries or the 
actions of the multitude. So that only once, 
and that at the very end, at the height of the 
tragedy, do we find the claim publicly made. 
It is, we are told, in reply to the final pressure 
of the high priest, ‘ Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ?’? (Mark xiv. 61). And it 
is apparently in the form of an indirect (Mt., 
Lk.) rather than a direct (Mk.) affirmation. 
Even then, as he stated, his full power was yet 
to be manifested, and his accusers would ex- 
perience it for themselves. For in his earthly 
life he discharged no definitely Messianic office, 
such as popular hopes anticipated, save that 
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his preaching and teaching activities corre- 
sponded with the picture of the Spirit-anointed 
Servant. Even this claim he only partially 
disclosed, according to Luke, in the synagogue 
of Nazareth at the outset of his ministry. Like- 
wise also the answer is enigmatic which he gives 
to the disciples of the Baptist, who came with their 
master’s inquiry if he were ‘ the Coming One.’ 

There is no other assertion of Messianic 
claims either in the primitive Marcan record 
or in the discourse-material, traditionally asso- 
ciated with the name of Matthew, and commonly 
referred to by the symbol ‘Q,’ save in such 
hints of a self-identification with the Christ, 
maliciously inferred or treacherously reported, 
as are given in the question of Pilate (Mark xv. 2) 
or the superscription on the cross (26, cf. 31 f.). 
Yet there is little doubt, seeing that the religious 
charge of blasphemy—the word respecting the 
Temple (xiv. 58)—would not hold with the 
Roman procurator, that Jesus was executed 
as being politically a Messianic revolutionary. 

In the fourth Gospel, as is well known, it is 
quite otherwise. Our Lord is represented as 
being recognised as the Christ from the Baptism 
onwards ; by John indirectly (i. 23), by Andrew 
(41) and Nathaniel (49) directly. He confesses 
himself such to the Samaritan woman (iv. 26) ; 
and the narrative ‘according to John’ is 
definitely penned—whether in its present form 
or not—to substantiate the claim (xx. 31). 
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Nevertheless, the regal dignity of the Messiah- 
designate is discoverable not only in so signifi- 
cant a public act as the cleansing of the Temple, 
when the tragedy is attaining its climax; but 
the kingly as well as the prophetic ‘ authority’ 
is felt rather than expressed throughout, in 
his mighty works and in his teaching, so different 
from the scribes’ references to the dicta of pre- 
vious Rabbis, with its reiterated claim to fulfil 
and abrogate—‘I say unto you.’ 

II. But after the Resurrection, God’s seal 
upon the incarnate life, all this half-veiled revela- 
tion was changed. The overwhelming and hope- 
shattering experience of the Crucifixion was 
followed by the incalculable reaction which was 
brought about by the appearances of the risen 
Master. Although at first, as the question 
concerning the immediate restoration of the 
kingdom to Israel testifies (Acts i. 6), the minds 
of the apostolic company still worked in a 
nationalistic groove, as in the old days when 
the sons of Zebedee sought the seats of honour 
next to the Messiah in his glory, their material- 
istic anticipations were in part at least corrected 
by the event of the spiritual outpouring, which 
was associated in prophecy with the Messianic 
age, and was experienced by them at Pentecost. 
Then the general consciousness of the assembly 
or community of the disciples, the Church, 
reached once and for all the second stage in their 
valuation of Jesus of Nazareth. Henceforth, 
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although they shared in the worship of Temple 
and of synagogue, a new article of faith differ- 
entiated them publicly from all other Jews, 
and it was this: the Christ is Jesus; the Man, 
the Prophet, with whom they had been asso- 
ciated so continuously and so closely, from his 
Baptism until his Resurrection, was none other 
than the expected Messiah. This fundamental 
belief emerges again and again in the early 
preaching, of which a record is given in the Acts 
fit 32.296 + iil, 203 We..42 5 (ihe eve eae 
XViii. 28), and we observe that this confident 
proclamation is based on the fact of, and faith 
in, the Resurrection. But even then Christ 
has not yet been acknowledged in his full glory, 
for the revelation of his God-given power is 
still to be accomplished. That Jesus is the 
Christ is so familiar a truth in the New Testa- 
ment writings, that the subject need not be 
pursued further. Soon, however, the title be- 
comes part of a proper name; the Christ who 
is Jesus becomes Jesus-Christ, or, as more 
frequently with St. Paul at the opening of his 
letters, Christ-Jesus. 

III. Thus the glad tidings which are reflected 
in the apostolic writing as well as pervade the 
apostolic preaching are of a forward-looking 
nature. They declare that Jesus is in heaven 
exalted, and will come in majesty and that soon. 
Therefore men are to repent, as he bade them 
when on earth, in order to share the blessings 
of the Messianic reign, or, as more frequently, 
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the Kingdom of God which he will be instru- 
mental in establishing. And if it had been 
regarded often as being one of the functions 
of the Messiah to gather together the deceased 
and dispersed of Israel, so, St. Paul at any rate 
taught, the departed among his faithful ones 
would be caught up to meet the Lord at his 
coming (1 Thess. iv. 14 ff.). This coming, 
which Christians soon began to call the second, 
would be in glory not humiliation, as a heavenly 
rather than as an earthly being, for the faith 
that Christ would come, and that speedily, 
permeates the New Testament writings. He 
would come as God’s viceroy indeed, Lord of 
the dead and the living, but also as Judge. We 
cannot now examine the judicial prerogatives 
and functions of the glorified Jesus; but the 
idea will be found to be prominent in the Son 
of man passages in the Gospel narratives and 
in the Judgment picture (Matt. xxv.), as well 
as especially distinctive of the Pauline speeches 
and letters. 

IV. Finally, we may notice very briefly 
another fact. In the light of the successive 
revelations of the Resurrection and Pentecost 
the ‘sacred writings’ became like a book un- 
sealed, and a new comprehension and a fresh 
application of the ancient prophecies were 
alike forthcoming. For example, we found 
that the Messianic expectations were in the 
main of three types, as far as the Old Testament 
was concerned: prophetic, priestly, but pre- 
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dominantly kingly. And the fulfilment of these 
several foreshadowings is discoverable in the 
New Testament. First, in Acts we have Jesus 
as the promised prophet (ili. 22; vii. 37), and 
also the prophetic Servant (iii. 13, 26; iv. 30), 
and thus we pass to the new apostolic teaching 
about the suffering Christ (ii. 18; vill. 32 ff., 
etc.). Again, it is the writer to the Hebrews 
who develops the theme of the priestly functions 
of Jesus, incarnate and glorified, and that on 
lines suggested by Psalm cx. He is the God- 
appointed (v.), heavenly (viii.) and eternal (ix.) 
High Priest, whose presence with God is both 
presentation and intercession. Further, the 
thought of Christ on David’s throne, in which 
Psalm xvi. is seen to be fulfilled, appears in 
the earliest preaching of St. Peter (Acts ii. 30). 
And passages in the Gospels concerning the 
Kingdom of Jesus are illustrative of this aspect 
of the belief in Christ’s regal dignity, which is 
in turn spiritualised, rendered other-worldly, 
in the fourth Gospel. Thus the scriptures are 
found to be full of Christ; not so much by 
detailed foretelling, but rather because ancient 
types and ideals were now, in the light of the 
Resurrection, seen to be first and fully realised 
in the glorified Jesus. But we shall perceive 
that all this especially Jewish colouring neces- 
sarily tended to fade, as the Lord of faith had 
to be presented to the Gentile world in more 
universal terms which would be intelligible to it. 
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THE REVELATION (C) AS SON 


E have considered how the disciples 

W first knew and realised the Master as 
a man, a prophet, then as the Messiah. 

We must now pass on to the next higher term 
of our series, wherein he is apprehended either 
as a transcendent heavenly being or of divine 
origin, as Son of man to Jewish Christians, as 
Son of God to believers from the Greek world. 
Perhaps it would be well, at the outset, to 
say a few words about the Lord’s own conscious- 
ness of his divine sonship. As has been indicated 
previously, his intense inward conviction of 
sonship was inextricably interwoven with that 
of Messiahship, which apparently sprang from 
the former. [f Israel or the anointed king 
could be regarded popularly as God’s son, to 
Jesus Sonship had a far higher, a more intimate 
and personal significance. The story of the 
scene in the Temple, when the Child became a 
son of the law, suggests the dawning perception 
of a unique relationship to God, ‘ my Father’s 
house.’ This is certified for him and for us in 
the voice which was heard by Jesus inwardly 
at the Baptism: ‘Thou art my son beloved, 
in thee I am well pleased,’ and was confirmed 
for the inner circle of disciples by that at the 
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Transfiguration: ‘This is my son _ beloved, 
hear him.’ And probably it is correct to dis- 
cern a hint of self-revelation in the parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen. 

It seems to be needless to array the various 
indirect proofs of this secret conviction which 
are discoverable in the Master’s experiences 
and words. Suffice it to refer to that suggestion 
of doubt which is fundamental in that three- 
fold spiritual conflict which we call the Tempta- 
tion, ‘ If thou art Son of God,’ and to the poignant 
cry of the final testing, ‘ Abba (Father), remove 
this cup from me.’ We may compare with 
these the recurrent expression ‘my Father,’ 
especially frequent in the more Jewish-coloured 
record of St. Matthew, and even the Son of man’s 
Father (Mark viii. 38); not forgetting the peculiar 
authority and inherent dignity with which 
Jesus teaches in his own name, fulfils laws 
and abrogates traditions by his oft-repeated ‘ I 
say unto you.’ 


(I) SON OF MAN 


Now let us turn to the title Son of man as 
we proceed step by step from the less to the 
greater. The significance as well as the use of 
the term by our Lord, and also the attributing 
of it to him in places by different Gospel writers, 
afford problems of singular difficulty. We recall 
that in dealing with the Jewish expectations, 
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we found that the loftiest anticipations were 
associated with the conception of the heavenly 
Son of man, identified with the Elect One, 
probably the Messiah, in a portion of the litera- 
ture under the name of Enoch. The figure of 
Daniel’s vision symbolised the nation of the 
saints, but in these Parables that personification 
of the holy people had already become a single 
individual, superhuman, heavenly, and not yet 
Messiah on earth. 

It is this conception which is apparently 
dominant in the authentic Son of man passages 
in the Gospel records. The title must have 
been to some extent familiar, and not new, 
although perhaps not widely current and not 
fully defined in its meaning. That was in all 
probability why the Master used it, and more 
so privately than openly, in order that he might 
- associate therewith fresh and transforming ideas, 

as he did in the case of the conceptions then 
current of the Kingdom and of the Messiah. 
The descriptions in Enoch suggest, as we have 
noticed already, that although the Son of man 
may be the Messianic king, he is and will be 
more. For the Messiah was not regarded as 
a heavenly being, fore-ordained, pre-existent, 
hidden with God and waiting to be revealed, 
sharer of his throne and exercising his judicial 
prerogatives. But it is with this Figure of the 
future that Jesus identifies himself, as he fore- 
sees the plenitude of his power. 
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Quite probably in some cases in the Gospel 
narratives ‘Son of man’ on the lips of our Lord 
meant originally just ‘man’ (cf. Psalm vill. 45 
Ezek. ii. 1, etc.); for example, in the story of 
the palsied or the episode of the cornfields. But 
in others it looks to the future and not to the 
present ; in more technical words, it has an 
‘ eschatological ’ significance. Such is the case in 
the predictions, originally no doubt less definite 
than as we now read them, concerning glorifica- 
tion through suffering, resurrection after passion, 
which form part of the revelation to the intimates 
subsequent to the great confession (Mark viii. 
31; ix. 31; xX. 33); and again in the sayings 
about the ‘day’ or days of the Son of man 
(Luke xvii. 22 ff.) from the discourse material. 

Thus only in veiled language, mysterious 
yet comprehensive, hinting at a revelation as 
yet unmade and at a glory still unmanifested, 
did Jesus entitle himself Son of man. It con- 
stitutes one aspect of the Master’s overwhelming 
conviction of a unique, inward and essential 
relationship to God. Like the Kingdom, so the 
Son of man would come, revealed also in the 
Father’s good time. He knew himself to be the 
Messiah-in-becoming and more, the glorious 
Son of man-to-be, the (apocalyptic) Man. 

The humility of the suffering Servant, which 
Jesus appears to have been the first to associate 
with the idea of the Messiah as being fulfilled 
in himself, would be taken up into the majestic 
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manifestation of the Son of man in divine glory 
to save and to judge; and also therefore to 
rule God’s loyal and faithful ones, who sought 
through penitence and change to fit themselves 
for the imminent Kingdom. Especially in the 
first Gospel is this theme emphasised if not 
developed. We cannot tell how early the Lord 
attained to this certainty of conviction that he 
must die to live; but at any rate on the last 
journey to the Holy City the Teacher of the 
twelve walked confident in victory and divine 
vindication, yet was he withal sadly cognisant 
that the Cross, or at least some form of passion 
was the way to glorification, the dark path to 
triumphant revelation as Messiah-Son of man. 
But, as we have remarked above, Jesus trans- 
formed the ideas connected with the heavenly 
Figure of the last days. Features quite un- 
known to the Enochic picture were such as these : 
he was to suffer (Luke xxiv. 26) but also to 
serve (Mark x. 45; Luke xxii. 27), and in serv- 
ing and suffering to save (Luke xix. Io). 

It was then with a future rather than a 
present signification that our Lord used this 
rich yet mysterious title to denote himself. 
But in many places in the Gospel records we 
find that one or other of the writers, in editing 
their sources, make our Lord use it instead of 
the first personal pronoun to signify himself in 
his earthly life; and probably such a use was 
current afterwards, in speaking of the Master, 
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among Palestinian Christians. Stephen, on the 
contrary, sees in ecstatic vision the glorified 
Son of man standing, ready to‘help, waiting to 
come (Acts vii. 56). Nevertheless, the time 
soon arrived when for Jewish converts the more 
widely current title of Messiah overshadowed 
and displaced the more peculiar and particular 
appellation, and the imperial title ‘Lord’ in 
turn soon contested with it for supremacy. 
But for the Gentile Christians, Son of man 
expressing an idea to them quite unfamiliar, 
was replaced by the title which St. Paul em- 
ployed so much (probably of set purpose avoiding 
the other), Son of God, which was more intelligi- 
ble to the Greek-thinking and Greek-speaking 
world to which he was an ambassador. 

The mystic writer of the fourth Gospel, 
however, looking back after long personal re- 
flexion and in the light of Christian experience, 
uses the title Son of man of the Lord while upon 
earth ; but he was indeed to be lifted up (iii. 13 f.) 
and to be judge (v. 23), although pre-existent 
in heaven (viii. 58). Yet the Johannine narra- 
tive, as we have it, exhibits the process of replac- 
ing the Jewish apocalyptic expression by Son 
of God, Son, or (after the Resurrection) Lord, 
actually at work. 

To regard Son of man as equivalent to 
embodying the ideal of mankind, or signifying 
representative man, appears somewhat hazard- 
ous exegesis, because this conception is com- 
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paratively modern, and loses sight of the primi- 
tive history of a term which was already tradi- 
tional before our Lord’s time. But some support 
for the ‘representative’ idea, which of course 
possesses great religious and social value, as 
emphasising the solidarity of humanity and the 
Master’s teaching of brotherhood and unity, 
may be found in the Pauline conception of the 
(apocalyptic) second Man from heaven, by con- 
trast with Adam; or in that thought of Christ 
recapitulating and recreating humanity, which 
is prominent in the writings of Irenaeus. 

So the primitive confession expands. The 
Man of Nazareth is the Messiah; but more, 
Messiah-Son of man-to-be, the transcendental 
Coming One. And the prime cause of the 
increasing loftiness of expression is once again 
something over and above our Lord’s own 
declaration or claim or use of the term; it is 
the disciples’ personal knowledge and experi- 
mental assurance of his Resurrection. 


(II) SON OF GOD 


We have already alluded above to Christ’s 
confident consciousness of a sonship different 
essentially from that of other men, a conviction 
which, according to the Gospel records, became 
publicly explicit at last in the answer given at 
the Trial (Mark xiv. 62). But it is noteworthy 
that Jesus is never reported as calling himself 
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Son of God; although that is implied, for 
example, in the Matthean account of the mockers 
at the Cross (xxvii. 43), and in St. John’s record 
(v. 25; x. 36; xi. 4), wherein also others so 
address him (i. 34, 49; xi. 27). Yet we have 
found it to be true to fact from the persistent 
and pervading assurance of a unique relation to 
God, who was peculiarly his Father; and the 
Jews’ assumption that his ‘ authority’ in teach- 
ing and action (Mark xi. 28), as well as his 
unspoken claims, virtually involve divinity, 
equality with God (John x. 33), is nowhere 
denied. As distinctively Son of God, the titles 
Messiah and Son of man naturally tend to 
recede as secondary and subordinate. It is 
in filial trust unshaken that Jesus preaches his 
message, heals, endures disappointment, faces — 
angry and embittered hostility, drinks the 
brimming cup of agony, suffers and dies. 
But as far as we can discover from the 
extant writings, it is the apostle of the Gentiles 
who renders the title Son of God widely current. 
Only once in the record of the primitive preach- 
ing is Christ so named; and that, be it noted, 
is in the brief summary of St. Paul’s first pro- 
clamation in the synagogues of Damascus: 
‘he preached Jesus, that this is the Son of God’ 
(Acts ix. 20), As a consequence of the heavenly 
vision and subsequent reflexion only a divine 
category will serve for the One who appeared 
tohim. To put it briefly, the apostle apparently 
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adopted the title as the most suitable and 
significant, because it was one already familiar 
(through the growing worship of the Emperors, 
and otherwise) in the Greek-speaking sphere 
of his missionary labours, and was not so liable 
to be misunderstood as Son of man. It was in 
fact Hellenistic rather than Hebraic, meta- 
physical rather than Messianic. 
- Two or three examples of this Pauline teach- 

ing may be given. He remarks how the Thes- 
salonians turned from idols ‘ to wait for (God’s) 
Son from heaven’ (1 Thess. i. 10). The faith 
in which St. Paul lived was ‘in the Son of God’ 
(Gal. i. 20), whom he ‘sent forth’ to redeem 
(iv. 4). In Romans, Jesus ‘was determined 
the Son of God in power according to the spirit 
of holiness by the resurrection of the dead’ 
(nea pict. Vv. 23 “vin. 32).. And in- those later 
letters so rich in the doctrine of Christ’s person, 
he speaks of ‘ the kingdom of the Son of (God’s) 
love’ (Col. i. 13), and of ‘ the knowledge of the 
Son of God’ (Eph. iv. 13). Yet, as Son, he is 
subordinate to the Father, for although all 
things are to be summed up in him (. 10), ulti- 
mately to the Father ‘the Son also himself 
shall be subjected ... that God may be all 
invall? (1°Cor., xv. 28). Or if we turn to a 
disciple of St. Paul, the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews (whoever it be) tells us that 
God has ‘ spoken to us in a Son’ (i. 2), one who 
is above prophets, angels, and Moses, for he is 
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Apostle and High Priest (iii. 1), and Son of God 
(iv. 14). 

But it is the writer of the fourth Gospel, be 
he the son of Zebedee or a later disciple, who 
proclaims most fully the divine sonship through- 
out his re-narrating of the story of the incarnate 
life, which itself was to him but a temporary 
episode in the existence of the eternal Word. 
He is the Son, only-begotten (i. 14) revealer 
(18), given to the world (iii. 16), the object of 
men’s faith (18), thus one in essence with the 
Father (x. 30), divine, yet distinct, and in his 
humanity subordinate (xiv. 28). Not only is 
Jesus addressed or spoken of as Son of God 
(xi. 27; xix. 7), but the book as a whole (assum- 
ing it to be a unity) is written definitely that 
men may believe that he is not merely the 
Christ, but the Son of God (xx. 31; 1 John iv. 
15). Nay more, he is frequently entitled therein 
“the-Son”. absolutely GiiI7.7°35 3. viaaou 
especially ; vi. 40, etc.). Moreover, ‘my Father’ 
is of frequent occurrence on our Lord’s lips in 
this Gospel, but ‘ the Father’ absolutely is used 
twice as many times. 

In such wise the more veiled implication of 
a unique relationship to God, which the earliest 
apostolic reminiscences substantiate, became 
more explicit, and we are now being led far 
upon the way towards the full expression of the 
divinity of Christ. And we shall attain to it 
in its completeness through the imperial title 
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of ‘ Lord’ and the patristic and conciliar title 
of ‘God.’ This final term, although scarcely 
found in the New Testament, became the one 
dominant in Catholic belief, and permanently 
established—however differently interpreted in 
different ages, according to heresies to be com- 
batted or because of men’s increasing knowledge 
of the universe—the full deity of him who 
became incarnate ‘for us men and for our 
salvation.” 
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THE REVELATION (D) AS LORD 


article of the Christian faith (albeit using 

the adjective before its proper time) which 
came first in order was the identification of the 
Messiah with Jesus. This brought about the 
initial cleavage from orthodox Judaism. We 
saw further, in the last address, that the Master 
identified himself, and was afterwards identified 
by Jewish Christians, with the apocalyptic Son 
of man. Again, we could readily understand 
that such peculiarly Jewish terms could not 
easily be transplanted into the sphere of the 
Gentile missions, because there was not the 
requisite point of contact for these conceptions 
in the history of Greek religious experience. 
So ‘ Christ ’ became a proper name instead of a 
title. ‘Son of God’ replaced ‘Son of man,’ 
and served better to indicate divine origin and 
attributes, while it gathered into itself also 
much that had been included in the Messianic 
and apocalyptic appellations. But although it 
may be perfectly true for us to say that the 
Sonship of Christ involves his Lordship as well 
as his Messiahship, yet it would seem to be both 
accurate and convenient to treat the widely 
used title of ‘Lord’ as marking another stage 
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in the progressive apprehension, and in the 
expression of the value, of the Person of the 
Master. 

Any careful reader must be struck by the 
distinct predominance of this title in the Pauline 
letters. The Lordship of Christ Jesus is with 
the apostle of the Gentiles both characteristic 
and central, and that from the salutation of 
the first extant epistle onwards. For example, 
the Christian at his baptism confesses Jesus as 
the Lord with whom he is to be mystically united 
in the initiatory rite (Rom. x. 9), or does so in 
inspired ecstasy in public worship (1 Cor. xil. 3). 
The mystic meal of the Eucharist is the table of 
the Lord (1 Cor. x. 21), the Lord’s supper (xi. 20), 
and the elements therein the body and blood 
of the Lord (27), while their participation signi- 
fies union with him in his death ‘ till he come’ 
(26) as well as betokening the fellowship of the 
faithful. But more than worship and devotion, 
corporate or individual, the whole life of the 
Christian is the Lord’s (Rom. xiv. 8 f.), and 
every activity thereof is to be done in his name 
(Col. iii, 17). The subject of the apostolic 
preaching is Christ Jesus as Lord (2 Cor. iv. 5), 
but he is also the object of his people’s prayers 
(Romiix. 12:6.5) mCorvi.2372 Time vals 9,222); 
alike private (2 Cor. xii. 8) and public (Col. iii. 
16), as well as of their faith. Further, it is the 
Lord who presides spiritually in their religious 
~ and disciplinary (1 Cor. v. 4 f.) assemblies, and 
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fills the meeting-place, soon to be called after 
his title (Kyriakon, kirk, church), with the 
atmosphere of his presence. Through the 
medium of the Apostle’s mind (1 Cor. vii. 10) 
the Lord is felt to command; indeed, the mind 
of the true believer is that of Christ (ii. 16), 
although the Christian is not merged in him. 
Moreover, the fear of the Lord for each of the 
faithful of the ‘new race’ is the awesome re- 
membrance of the coming summons before the 
judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. v. 10 f.). But 
most significant of all, the great Pauline state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Incarnation (Phil. ii. 
g ff.) culminates in the exaltation of the self- 
humbled one as ‘ Lord,’ and recipient of creation’s 
homage. And even on earth, in the corporate 
society of many communities and a vast number 
of individual members he is the one Head of 
the one Body (1 Cor. x. 173; xil. 13 x Col. ii. 19 ; 
Eph. iv. 5, 15 f.). If we look once again at the 
homiletic epistle ‘to the Hebrews,’ the work 
of a Pauline disciple, we find that it is ‘ the 
- Lord’ who is the messenger of salvation (ii. 3), 
who sprang from Judah (vu. 14), and who is 
the ‘great shepherd of the sheep’ (xiii. 20). 
We have given a relatively fuller presentation 
of this matter bearing in mind the fact that the 
Pauline letters constitute the earliest portion 
of the Christian writings which we call the New 
Testament, except possibly that traditionally 
Matthean material, for the most part a collec- 
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tion of sayings of Jesus. Now let us turn to 
the synoptic Gospels, and we discover on investi- 
gation that neither the incorporated discourse 
matter just mentioned nor the Gospel first 
written, that ‘according to Mark,’ contains 
the title Lord as suggesting superhuman dignity, 
but only, it seems, with a significance akin to 
‘Master ’>(Matt.. vii. 21-f.; -Mark xi. 3), \yet 
even in such passages the primitive form may 
have received a Christian colouring. The close 
of the longer appendix to St. Mark, on the other 
hand, dating from well on in the second century, 
uses ‘the Lord’ with the higher, post-resurrec- 
tion, meaning twice (xvi. 19 f.). We do not 
mean to say that St. Paul was the first among 
Christian apostles and evangelists to make use 
of this title, but only to lay stress on the im- 
portant fact that in his epistles it is most promi- 
nent. Probably in Greek, as in Aramaic (see 
below) it was already liturgically current. 
The third Gospel, then, compiled by the 
Apostle’s medical attendant, travelling com- 
panion and possibly slave, St. Luke, may be 
expected to support this contention. And it 
does so; here the Pauline usage is frequent. 
More than a dozen times ‘the Lord’ is found 
in the Gospel alone, and about forty times in 
the narrative of the Acts, but significantly 
(except for the climax 11. 36) never in addresses 
to the Jews. Moreover, a very striking pheno- 
menon is afforded in the fourth Gospel. Only 
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after the Resurrection is the title used, and 
that about ten times in the last two chapters. 
During the incarnate life its use would seem to be 
out of harmony with the thought of this narra- 
tive, but the term does occur in a couple of 
explanatory notes (vi. 3; xi. 2), and in another 
place (xiii. 13) as if it were equivalent to Teacher. 

In all this evidence we seem to have once 
again confirmation of the fact that it was the 
event of the Resurrection, or more accurately 
the appearances of the risen Jesus experienced 
by the disciples, that constituted the prime 
cause of the application of these increasingly 
exalted titles to their Master. Now this is just 
what St. Peter is reported to have said to the 
Jews at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost: 
‘God hath made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified’ (Acts ii. 36); 
the Resurrection was both token and proof of 
his Lordship. And for this reason too ‘ the 
third day,’ the day of the Sun, became appar- 
ently by the time of the writing of the Apocalypse 
(i. 10) ‘ the Lord’s day.’ But although we have 
the Aramaic appellation ‘our Lord’ attested 
in the cry ‘ Marana-tha’ (our Lord, come !), 
whose liturgical use is well established (1 Cor. 
xvi 22; Apoc. xxi. 205% Didache x. 5), the 
title Lord, in the heavenly meaning and with 
devotional significance, does not seem to have 
been fundamentally Jewish, that is, traceable 
to the mother community in the Holy City, 
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but rather to have been first used in some politi- 
cally cosmopolitan and religiously syncretistic 
centre like Antioch, the starting point of Christian 
missions. : 

We must therefore look to the non-Christian 
world of the first century in order to account for 
the selection of the title Lord. After some 
inquiry, two important facts are discovered : 
(i) it is imperial; (ai) it is divine. (i) The 
Emperor was becoming increasingly acknow- 
ledged, especially in the Eastern parts of the 
Roman world, to be both Lord and God, God 
manifest or incarnate, son of God, divine. Works 
like Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East 
supply ample evidence of this fact. And the 
rapidly spreading State religion of this period 
was the worship of the Cesars and of Rome, 
prevalent earlier in Asia than in the West, so 
that the title ‘Lord’ was ‘a divine predicate 
intelligible to the whole Eastern world.’ 

Now the Pauline passages are illuminated 
with a new radiance. The name of Lord, 
applied to the exalted Saviour, renders him by 
implication not only rival of, but victorious 
over and superior to, the deified Augustus of 
the world-wide Empire, to whom men had to 
bow, by whose ‘ genius’ they had to swear, 
and before whose statue they had to sprinkle 
the incense of their homage. Herein also lies 
the ultimate secret of persecution by the Roman 
State. It was for refusing the appellation to 
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the Emperor that Jewish martyrs died. And 
after the close of the first century it was allegi- 
ance to the Lord Jesus Christ that brought the 
Christians to martyrdom. For they claimed 
to recognise and serve a Lord greater and more 
universal in his sovereignty than the Cesars, 
one who was ‘ Lord of lords, and King of kings ’ 
(Apoc. xvii. 14), and thus were deemed guilty 
of treason to the State. Augustus or Christ ? 
which is Lord? The struggle to answer the 
question is testified by and symbolised in the 
successive persecutions. It was answered finally 
in the fourth century, when Jesus was ac- 
knowledged to be Lord, and the Empire became 
(at least nominally) Christian. 

Gi) But this cult of the Emperors was itself 
only a special appropriation and application 
for political motives of an older and wider ten- 
dency. Long before the days of Julius or Augus- 
tus, the peoples of the lands around the eastern 
Mediterranean were accustomed to ascribe the 
title ‘ Lord’ not to kings alone, but also to their 
popular deities. The testimony to this fact is 
especially strong for Egypt, where the ‘ Seventy ’ 
translators of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek 
used the term (without or with the article) for 
the unpronounced divine Name. So it would 
be quite familiar to Jews of the Dispersion and 
to Gentile ‘God-fearers’ who alike used a 
Greek Bible. But this by itself would be in- 
sufficient to account for the attribution of words 
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spoken by Yahweh (or Jehovah, to use the 
popular conflate name invented in the sixteenth 
century) to Jesus, as does St. Paul, for instance, 
finding the pre-existent Christ in the old record. 
However, it is in northern Egypt above all that 
the discoveries in recent years (inscriptions and 
papyri) have demonstrated ‘ Lord’ to be a com- 
mon title for the favourite gods of local worship, 
e.g., the Lord Sarapis, to whose ‘table’ men 
were invited. Further, it appears to have been 
commonly used of the popular redeemer-gods 
by the initiated in the Mystery faiths, whose 
Westward spread almost coincided in time with 
that of Christianity. There is at least some 
relationship in religious atmosphere between 
that desired union with the god to ensure in- 
dividual salvation and the personal, mystical 
union with Christ, expressed by St. Paul over 
forty times by the words ‘in the Lord,’ as well 
as by ‘in Christ’ or ‘in the Spirit.’ 

In some such way as this the instinctive 
and experimentally based faith of the early 
Christians succeeded in coming to utterance in 
terms current in the contemporary State and 
Mystery religions. To put it briefly, even more 
significant than Son of God, ‘Lord’ means 
ruler of all hearts, demanding and receiving a 
homage greater than the Emperor’s; divine 
in very deed, by contrast with the false gods 
to whom men ascribed the name. Now what 
a world of meaning is revealed in words, for 
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instance, like St. Paul’s to the Corinthians, to 
whose city streamed votaries of all religions, 
Oriental as well as Greek, of deities national as 
well as imperial: ‘though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, as 
there are gods many, and lords many, yet to us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him’ (1 Cor. vill. 5 f.). 

Thus the Father and the Messiah, as God 
and Lord are put closely together, side by side, 
in Christian worship; just as the Father and 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ are indissoluble in 
Pauline greetings. To ordinary believers, the 
title virtually made Jesus a second God, and 
God Ignatius calls him; but these are terms 
which we are not surprised that Jewish-born 
apostles forebore to use, because of their uncom- 
promising and inherited monotheism. But God 
and the Lord were inseparable to faith because 
of the glorious Resurrection, inseparable because 
of the incarnation of God in Jesus, because of 
the Word become flesh. And it was by way of 
this Johannine title of the ‘Logos’ that the 
full deity of Christ came to Catholic expression. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly true to say that the 
whole Incarnation doctrine of Nicza and Chalce- 
don is already contained ‘in a nutshell’ in that 
simple confession familiar to the Pauline churches 
‘ Jesus is Lord.’ 
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LECTURE V1. 
THE REVELATION (£) AS GOD 
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THE REVELATION (EZ) AS GOD 
(I) THE WORD 


E remarked at the close of the last 

W address that we should best approach 
the apprehension of the full deity of 

the One who became incarnate by way of the 
title ‘the Word.’ Now it is the writer of the 
fourth Gospel alone in the New Testament who 
uses the philosophic term Logos. ‘The Word 
was with (towards) God’ (Ho Theos) in the 
beginning (John i. 1; cf. Gen. i. 1), ‘ the Word 
was God’ (Theos, essentially divine), agent of 
creative activity (10); ‘the Word became 
flesh ’ (14), and so declarer of the invisible God 
(18). Further, we have ‘the living Word’ in 
the first epistle @. 1, probably), and in the 
Apocalypse ‘the Word of God’ is used of the 
figure on the white horse, the conquering Christ 
(xix. 13). But it was this term which became 
central for those defenders of Christianity in 
the second century, whom we call Apologists ; 
and, although it is not retained in the Creeds, 
the term played a significant part in the com- 
mending of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
and so of that of the Incarnation, to the more 


educated Greco-Roman world. 
But this Gospel, which the Church has from 
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early times called St. John’s, has always possessed 
a supreme attractiveness by reason of its beauti- 
ful simplicity and tender sympathy. It was 
written for the friends of Christ, those mystically 
united with the Lord in his spiritual, risen life ; 
and thus has a kinship with those early hymns 
of the Christians, the so-called Odes of Solomon, 
which also entitle Jesus ‘ the Word’ as well as 
‘the Lord.’ It is intensely popular and quite 
unphilosophic in its general appeal; and yet it 
opens with a Prologue utilising the loftiest 
philosophic doctrine known to the first Christian 
century. And, although the title is not again 
forthcoming, the reader cannot but feel that it is 
the Word incarnate that moves throughout the 
story; he perceives the divine glory shining 
through the earthly life of the Lord, although the 
traits of a real and suffering, but sinless humanity 
are preserved. 

This identification of Jesus with the Word 
was the new truth declared by the book to the 
world-culture as known in the province Asia. 
And the author expected to be readily under- 
stood. He opens his work with the Logos idea 
without any explanation. Jesus was the Incar- 
nation of the divine Word in a humanity full 
and real. The Logos embodied in a human life 
was the revelation. The Invisible became 
visible. It is the doctrine of St. Paul and of 
‘Hebrews,’ only expressed in a fresh and 
heightened manner. If we realised that the 
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title ‘ Lord,’ so prominent in the former, was 
already in the air, as it were, by reason of the 
spreading cult of the Emperors, and because of 
its popular use for the deities of eastern Medi- 
terranean lands, we shall be prepared to discover 
that St. John appropriated for Christianity, 
and as a vehicle for his own teaching, what he 
felt to be the most suitable and significant term 
of philosophy and religion at the close of the first 
century of our era. And this is just what that 
religious genius did, through his proclamation 
of a truth both scientific and redemptive, and 
verifiable in daily experience; and so the title 
became virtually inseparable from the doctrine 
of the Incarnation and its correlative, that of 
the divinity of Christ. Indeed, St. John set the 
doctrine of the Incarnation upon the path of 
Greek metaphysical thought, on which way it 
travelled until it emerged, fully guarded and 
defined, in the terms of contemporary philosophy, 
terms beaten out by the consummate ability 
and reverent carefulness of some dozen genera- 
tions of Christian scholars, in the Catholic 
doctrine of two natures in one Person, indisso- 
lubly and inseparably God and man. 

But this originally non-Christian doctrine of 
the divine Word had no single and universally 
accepted definition, so that it is difficult to put it 
simply. Suffice it to say that the Greek ‘ Logos ’ 
means much more than our English ‘ Word.’ It 
signifies not only the self-expression, the utter_ 
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ance of God in creation or prophetic message, 
but the divine Thought, Reason, Mind, per- 
sonified, to which a separate if subordinate 
existence is ascribed. With the Jews a similar 
phenomenon is manifested in regard of the 
identification of Wisdom with the Logos in the 
apocryphal book called Wisdom (cf. Prov. viii.), 
or in the personification of the Spirit and of the 
Shekinah (the cloud of the glory of the Presence) 
by the later Rabbis; and also in the use of the 
Memra or Word in the Aramaic paraphrases 
(Targums), wherein God is really meant, only 
the Jews shrank from ascribing direct activities 
in the world to the Deity himself. 

Although to the Stoics the Logos was creative 
and divine, it was not distinct from the Godhead, 
and it was Philo, the Jewish philosopher of 
Alexandria, an older contemporary of Jesus, 
who first treated the doctrine with fulness. 
Yet on the whole he tended to be Greek and 
Platonic rather than Hebrew and biblical in 
thought, despite his allegorising methods; and 
he did not bring out the relation of the Word to 
God with clearness and consistency. The Logos 
is to him an eternal, creative and unifying 
principle; divine, indwelling God, yet objective 
in his works; a second God, yet subordinate ; 
first-born, image, angel, herald, mediating be- 
tween the Deity and matter. Nor has he any 
hint of the ‘ enfleshing’ of the Logos, or of an 
identification of him with the Messiah. 
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Hence the teaching of the Johannine prologue 
marked a great advance in Christian thought. 
It was a new revelation, opening up wide vistas 
for a larger doctrine both of God and man; a 
leap of purely Christian faith, one whose profound 
significance is more than ever realised at the 
present time, while in the future such seems 
likely to become the dominant type of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. We have thus 
passed at once from an abstract, shadowy 
divine figure to the God-man: ‘the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us.’ 

But other influences besides Philonic teaching 
were most probably at work. When we recall 
the incident at Lystra (Acts xiv. 11 ff.), it does 
not surprise us, nor is it difficult to realise, that 
different popular deities were identified with the 
Logos ; but more especially so (as in the story 
just mentioned) Hermes, the messenger of Zeus, 
Mercurius to the Latins, with whom was assimi- 
lated Thoth of the Egyptian pantheon. All 
these were deemed alike creators, saviours, 
revealers. Thus far by way of illustrative 
parallels. In such wise we may perceive that 
philosophic speculation and religious experience 
met in the still fluid conception of the divine 
Reason or Word, which the calm and confident 
Christian affirmation fixed, and in so doing 
appropriated teaching which satisfied some dis- 
tinctive consciousness of the divine in man, and 
gave it new epoch-making significance. 
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The Logos doctrine thus formed a point of 
contact between the new and the old religions. 
The uncultured and simple-minded of the slave 
world might worship Jesus, the Man; but the 
more educated leaders of Christian thought, who 
strove to show to the powerful and the learned 
that their religion was rational and universally 
valid, carefully drew the distinction ; it was the 
Word which was incarnate in Jesus that was 
divine, thus guarding against Doketism on the 
one hand, and the deification of a man (Polythe- 
ism) on the other. But it took generations of 
thinking and of conflict to reach a relatively 
satisfactory formula to express this union of the 
divine and human in the one Person of the Son 


of God. 
(II) GOD 


While, as we have seen, St. Paul, the writer 
to the Hebrews, and St. John, for example, 
proclaim their confession that he who was known 
on earth as Jesus of Nazareth had a divine 
value, was of divine substance, and so expressed 
God’s will to men, yet they did it almost always 
indirectly by means of the titles Son of God, 
Son, Lord, Word. It was reserved for that 
strong opponent ot Jewish calumnies and charges, 
the author of the fourth Gospel, to rise openly 
to the confession of the deity of Christ in the 
declaration of Thomas, the apostle who would 
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be satisfied with naught save personal expe- 
rience ; ‘ my Lord and my God’ (xx. 28). The 
same belief is really involved in earlier passages 
in this book. Jesus, for instance, is ‘ wor- 
shipped’ by those to whom he affords healing 
(ix. 38; cf. Matthew’s narrative, Luke’s after 
the Resurrection, and the homage of the angels 
in Hebrews i. 6). _ ‘ The Son’ is to have equal 
honour with the Father (v. 23). He and the 
Father are ‘one’ (thing, being, x. 30); thus 
the Jews’ charge of blasphemy has to be met ; 
‘ thou, being a man, makest thyself God’ (33 ff.). 
Further, at the close of the first epistle, ‘ This is 
the true God’ may possibly refer to Jesus Christ 
(v. 20). Likewise we must compare from the 
Pastorals ‘our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ’ (Titus 11. 13), where the composite title 
appears to be meant to apply to the Lord; and 
the primitive hymn, which, whatever the original 
reading, refers to the same as ‘ manifested in the 
flesh’? (1 Tim. ili. 16). 

Of course, when we pass beyond the New 
Testament writings, there is ample evidence that 
the early believers regarded the glorified Lord 
as God, in personal practice and in public 
worship; in hymn and prayer and doxology. 
For example, the first to advocate a sole epis- 
copate, Ignatius, is the earliest known writer 
to call Christ ‘ God’ openly in his letters : ‘ our 
God, Jesus the Christ’ (Eph. xviii. 2); ‘God 


become in flesh’ (or ‘in man’, vii. 2), and thus 
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‘truly’ man as well. What is probably the 
first Church sermon extant opens: ‘We must 
think of Jesus Christ as of God’ (2 Clem. i. 1). 
The first Apologist at any length, Justin Martyr, 
dares to name him ‘a second God’ (Dial. cxxviil.). 
The earliest account from a Roman official, the 
letter of Pliny to Trajan, tells of the Christians’ 
hymn to Christ as God (x. 96). Moreover, the 
apocryphal writings, Gospels and Acts, which 
soon became widely current and popular, were, 
as might be expected, less accurate and guarded 
in their exuberant expression of the feeling and 
fancy of uneducated believers. 

Now, in conclusion, it may be of interest and 
profit to sum up in as few sentences as possible 
how later Christian leaders and thinkers came to 
define the divinity of our Lord, really completing 
thereby the doctrine of the Incarnation. Fully 
cognisant as they were of the inadequacy of 
human speech for these high matters, they would 
have preferred to remain silent ; but the historic 
tradition on the one hand and the expression of 
experience on the other had to be defended and 
defined. It is an intricate and bewildering story 
of centuries of counter affirming and denying, the 
theologians struggling to do justice to different 
aspects of the inherited faith in turn, and to 
correct various errors of statement. The pro- 
cess was carried through by means of forms of 
thought which are not ours to-day, and are only 
capable of being appreciated adequately by 
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students conversant with that most flexible 
medium for the human intelligence, the language 
of Greek philosophy, applied to the Christian 
religion. 

There were, for example, those believers 
referred to in our second lecture, who with a 
devotion undisciplined by thought, like that of 
many well-meaning but untutored Christians 
still, saw only the divinity of Jesus, and obscured 
or explained away the reality of his humanity : 
the historic man faded behind the heavenly being 
of their own spiritual experience (Doketists). 
On the other hand, there were those who deemed 
the Lord neither wholly man nor wholly God, 
and so no true mediator, but a sort of demi-god 
(Arians). Thus the Church had to strive to 
check inadequacy of statement, and curb over- 
emphasis ; and so, when the Empire recognised 
Christianity, the first General Council (Nicza, 
325) asserted that though man in birth and 
suffering the Son was of the same essence or 
substance as the Father. 

Then, through embittered and minute con- 
troversy, in which political considerations played 
all too large a part, the perfect Manhood was 
further protected (‘crucified . .. buried’) in 
the fuller credal form, which our Prayer Book 
calls ‘ Nicene,’ probably emanating from the 
Church of Jerusalem, and commonly associated 
with the Council of Constantinople (381). Next, 
in answer to the reactions which would substitute 
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the Logos for the truly human soul of Jesus 
(Apollinaris), or else virtually render him a 
deified man, two persons, one human and one 
divine (Nestorius), the Council of Ephesus (431) 
marked another stage, proclaiming the Lord to be 
indivisibly God and man in one Person. Finally, 
that of Chalcedon (451) in its ‘ Definition’ met 
the subsequent and reactionary attempt to deny 
two ‘natures’ after the Incarnation (Eutyches) 
by setting forth the fullest statement of those 
two natures co-existing in the one Person 
‘without confusion, change, division, or separa- 
tion.’ Here the Johannine formula with which 
we began finds through the medium of the exact 
philosophic and religious terminology of a by- 
gone age alike its largest expression and closest 
definition. 

Such was the necessary and logical outcome 
of the reflexion on the part of the Catholic 
Church, giving permanent form to Christians’ 
experience of the impression and effect of the 
Personality of Jesus of Nazareth in history and 
in life. As has been tersely and truly said: 
‘It was necessary to say ‘‘man,” because of 
history, and to say “‘God,” because of experience.’ 
(Lake, Stewardship of Faith, 152). After all, it 
was but the systematic and scientific formulation 
of the instinctive and practical knowledge of 
ordinary Christian experience, which eluded 
the attempts of the unlearned to define it, and 
for the perfect and sufficient expression of 
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which the human mind and tongue are alike 
inadequate. 

Many centuries have elapsed, and the issue 
may not be completely satisfying to us, with our 
larger views of God and of man, for it bears 
naturally the stamp of the age of its formulation. 
The Greek-thinking believers applied their idea 
of God tof{Jesus ; while we, for our part, apply 
our knowledge and experience of the Master to 
the apprehending of God. In other words, we 
perceive God, expressed under human conditions 
and limitations, ‘ in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
But there was, and is, the ultimate fact. He 
who trod the hills of Galilee, sailed the waters of 
its lake, and uttered the inimitable stories of his 
teaching in town and countryside, who walked 
the streets of Jerusalem, preached in the Temple 
courts, and died outside its walls, was not merely 
a man, and even as such a perfect example for 
humanity ; but had, and has for men the value 
of God : ‘ God was in Christ,’ ‘ the Word became 
flesh.’ In Jesus we recognise both ‘ Lord’ and 


‘God.’ 
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LECTURE VII. 


THE EXPERIENCE 


(I) IN THE SOUL 
(II) IN ONE’S WORK 
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LECTURE VII. 


THE EXPERIENCE 
(I) IN THE SOUL 


present some aspects of the doctrine of the 

Incarnation by means of inquiring into the 
initial ascription, and estimating the significance, 
of certain titles which serve to mark steps or 
stages in the progressive apprehension by the 
primitive Church of the being of our Lord. And 
this betokens the gradual deepening and defining 
of that distinctive impression which the per- 
sonality of the man Jesus made on his intimates 
and disciples during his ‘ tabernacling’ amongst 
them, and afterwards through the power of his 
resurrection, and the influence of his Spirit upon 
the corporate life of the communities whose 
Head and Lord he was, and in the individual 
-hearts of the faithful. For he by his Spirit, 
which is God’s, endows us with divine energy for 
renewal, regeneration and recreation; in order 
that we may grow like unto him, that being ren- 
dered ‘ receptive of Deity ’ God may dwell in us. 
Of this in-dwelling the Blessed Sacrament is to 
the faithful both symbol and vehicle. We know 
very well that in these deep and solemn matters 
our reach exceeds our grasp, yet we may be able 
to apprehend more than we can understand. 
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We need to become more familiarised with the 
fact that the Incarnation is not only the highest 
revelation of divine love—for in ‘God so loved 
that he gave’ lies the secret of the Incarnation 
and the heart of Christianity—but is the supreme 
manifestation of the sacramental principle. This 
twofoldness, inward and outward, spiritual and 
material, divine and human, appears to be 
traceable in the universe as well as in religious 
experience. For there is always the higher and 
the lower, that which is symbolised and the 
embodiment which constitutes the symbol ; 
and each one of us is to some extent, 
consciously or not, a partaker of the 
divine nature, in some degree an ‘en- 
fleshing’ of the Word. So that there is a 
profound truth underlying the aphorism of the 
medieval mystic, that ‘The Son of God is 
Christ, and only he : yet every Christian himself 
a Christ must be.’ For we are learning to-day 
from other lines of thought than the old dictum 
that the Eucharist is an ‘extension’ of the 
Incarnation that all Personality is sacramental. 
And Religion to the Christian being not merely 
part of, but pervading life as a whole, all re- 
ligious experience, and not the ‘ divine liturgy ’ 
alone, is sacramental too. 

Now it will not be unfitting for us, as workers 
together with God, to consider briefly some con- 
cluding reflexions, which may serve to suggest 
lines of meditation and hints for the conduct of 
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life. First, what should be the effect of the 
Incarnation, and of thoughtful inquiry into the 
doctrine thereof, in our own souls? It should 
awaken in us a deepened sense of the need of a 
fuller and more fruitful self-identification with 
our Lord, ‘the Leader of our salvation’; so 
appropriating his Spirit that we unite our lives 
with his; with a contented joy associating our 
efforts and enterprises, our toils and failures, 
with his incarnate experience of service, suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice. Just because he was (and is) 
Man, we are completely assured of his perfect 
sympathy ; realising, perhaps as never before, 
that no human infirmity or interest, temptation 
or pain, disappointment or encouragement, 
ecstasy or despondency, is alien to him; and we 
find in such a thought inestimable strength and 
unfailing support. 

Just as in the first century, so now our soul’s 
life may be elevated to a higher, a spiritual plane, 
to ‘the heavenly places, hidden with Christ in 
God,’ as St. Paul has it. In such wise the 
Blessed Sacrament, in its dramatic representa- 
tion of the climax of sacrifice and self-giving, and 
in its spiritual appropriation on the part of the 
faithful worshipper, becomes to each one not 
only the symbol of at-one-ment of life in the 
harmonious blending of the divine and the 
human, the spiritual and the physical ; but also 
a summary of the soul’s Christian pilgrimage, 
the mirror of its progress through penitence to 
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union with God, harmony with the Father’s will, 
which is the truest freedom of our nature. Thus 
we endeavour to approach, however distantly, 
the Master’s continual attitude of filial devotion 
and obedience; ever striving on our earthly 
level of consecrated effort and surrendered will 
towards the completer realisation of that vision 
of God in Christ, which is, as Irenaeus would say, 
the true life of man; while on the other hand we 
pray the Father to ‘ look on us as found in him.’ 
We must not keep our mental gaze fixed upon 
the Toiler, Prophet and Healer alone, nor solely 
on the dead Jesus of the crucifix, however it may 
stimulate us to utter devotion and to sacrifice 
even unto death, like the laying down of life for 
friends, country and cause, so magnificently 
exemplified in this world-wide war; but on the 
glorified and living Lord, in whom Manhood is 
taken up to God, so that the Fathers of old could 
speak of the ‘deification’ of man. In this 
manner we may find our own humanity trans- 
figured by identification with his, and may 
attain to that abiding resting place within the 
veil, that inward communion with the Divine life, 
in and through the Word become flesh, the em- 
bodied Ideal. This was what the Mystery 
religions of the ancient world sought after, and 
it alone affords that security and serenity which 
enable us, as our Lord did, to face the trials and 
disillusionments, the buffetings and storms, on 
the way of our earthly journeying, with calm 
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assurance, unfaltering courage and unfailing 
hope. In support of this confident faith we 
possess the testimony of many generations of 
Christians as to the efficacy of the Incarnation 
in personal life; it is shewn in the unbounded 
devotion of members of different races and types, 
of diversely organised institutions, and even of 
opposing schools of Christian thought. Here- 
in lies the fundamental similarity of religious 
experience beneath manifold differentiation. 
The Christ-indwelt and Christ-like men and 
women are not limited to any one separately 
organised portion of the Society. And of such 
those within and those without can but ‘ take 
knowledge that they have been with Jesus.’ 


(II) IN ONE’S WORK 


Perhaps one of the most significant features 
of our own age is the rise and development of 
democratically-governed states, the majority of 
whose citizens are workers, whatever the nature 
of their labour, skilled or unskilled, may be. 
Although arrested by the present upheaval, the 
sense of international solidarity among them is 
becoming more marked and more widespread. 
And when the Churches realise that it is their 
business to remedy the admitted alienation of 
these masses from institutional religion in general 
and to allay their aloofness by means of a 
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Gospel spoken more ‘in their own tongues,’ 
they will be on the way to Christianise demo- 
cracy. Then, with the removal of misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings, all labour will find 
its consecration in union with the divine-human 
Labourer, the Carpenter of Nazareth, who, as 
the embodied Word, is alike the Revealer of 
God, and the Leader of humanity to him. And 
so not only the so-called sacraments of the 
Gospel, but all callings, all life, may be dis- 
covered by the religious mind to be illustrative 
of the sacramental principle, a means of union 
with the Divine. 

All toil, manual and mental, domestic, civic 
and social, is thus hallowed. Not only the maid 
or the housewife, the manservant or the cook 
(as Brother Lawrence or George Herbert might 
remind us), but the Mary and the Martha types 
of every human vocation—the captain of in- 
dustry and the statesman, the man of letters and 
the mechanic, the woman at the loom and the 
man on the farm, the abstract thinker and the 
practical inventor—can realise that their toil is 
uplifted, ennobled, dedicated, nay, rendered 
sacramental. This is attainable when it is 
confessedly linked with that of the Man of 
Nazareth — Workman, Prophet, Healer — the 
unique historic manifestation of the Divine in 
human life. 

In such wise a real and not merely per- 
functory benediction can be sought, and a 
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humane and unselfish spirit cultivated and 
exercised, in civic administration or municipal 
office, on Boards of Guardians or in educational 
direction, and in all the multifarious agencies 
operative in our highly complex communities 
of the present day. No devotion to the people 
can supply loftier incentive to the consecration 
of righteous and far-sighted efforts for the 
amelioration of industrial conditions and the 
redressing and elimination of social wrongs than 
Christ’s yearning love for his own wayward 
countrymen, his burning indignation against all 
iniquity, his intense compassion for suffering in 
its manifold forms. 

It is hardly necessary to add that above all 
else the loving and devoted labour of priests and 
others, whether set apart by special vocation, 
and by ordination or in regulated and organised 
voluntary ministry, whether in religious com- 
munity, clergy-house, hostel, or parochial work, 
should be made one in sacrament and prayer 
with that of the past and present Person whom we 
serve, the incarnate God, the risen and glorified 
Lord, Jesus Christ ‘the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.’ That progressive self- 
identification and conscious appropriation is for 
all such ministrants both the life of religion and 
the religion of life. 

For yourselves, to whom these words are first 
addressed, workers of the Church in your allotted 
spheres in a single diocese, whether it be the 
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seeking to redeem souls, or the training of young 
minds, or the ministry of visitation, healing and 
comfort, this thoughtful consideration of, and 
devotional meditation upon some aspects of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation — however little 
suggestive and unworthy of so high a theme the 
guidance may have been—must assuredly issue in 
deeper devotion to the Person of the Lord, and 
fuller participation in his redemptive work, as 
being in a true if partial sense ‘Christs ’ in your 
turn. And this implies a richer willingness to 
drink the cup of his sacrifice, a stronger confi- 
dence in the heavenly support of your endea- 
vours, and a growing consciousness that made 
one with the Supreme Sacrament of mankind’s 
history, the Word become flesh, your labour, 
with all its confessed insufficiency and its re- 
gretted imperfection, has its divine as well as its 
human side. 

To conclude. We have endeavoured in a 
fresh manner to realise how the primitive 
Christian communities grew in the knowledge of 
Christ, and one is sadly conscious that both 
nations and individuals have yet to increase 
very much more therein. But, despite all 
past failures and glaring inconsistencies, national 
and social, one is profoundly convinced that 
they will do so, even through appalling and 
apparently aimless suffering. For mankind is 
yet young, the Church is still in its infancy; and 
the thought of the Kingdom in which all are sons 
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of God, brethren in Christ, is a token of the firm 
assurance of the ultimate fulfilment of a present 
hope. 

And in some sense the Word ever becomes 
flesh in us, in a sonship of common life. Each 
single individual, according to his response to 
the divine within him, the higher nature, the 
spiritual, constructive, redemptive element, is 
in some degree an incarnation of God. To adapt 
an expression of St. Paul’s; it is ours to ‘ fill 
up’ this extended and continuous Incarnation 
of Christ, as members of his Body, even here and 
now, in the toil of every day. To such a high 
end may this new method of approaching the 
profound subject of the Incarnation, this experi- 
ment in dealing with some aspects of that central 
and essential doctrine of the Christian faith, 
help, by God’s grace, to lead us, even in the dis- 
ordered and tumultuous atmosphere of a world 
at war. 
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